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emulated worthily by John Heart of the Charleston Mercury, likewise
chosen by Buchanan as a man divorced from metropolitanism and
speculation.7
No sooner had Buchanan completed the transfer of the organ to
Bowman than he undertook to direct its retiming. In the midst of the
intellectual confusion of the day, the President sought to confound
Hammond, Douglas, and Seward by producing a magic formula which
should bring order out of chaos and, more important, build a platform
for 1860 upon which all Democrats could stand. The position of the
advocates of federal protection of slavery in the territories and of popu-
lar sovereignty seemed now quite irreconcilable. What compromise
formula could bring them under one banner? Buchanan put all his
statesmanship to work at solving this problem, for he knew the future
of the party and the nation depended upon it. Determined to use the
columns of the chief party organ for the purpose, the President called
in "Constitution Browne," as the new editor was nicknamed. He, with a
good deal of help from Cobb, Black, and Thompson, began an editorial
campaign to redirect Democratic thought and emotion.
Economy and reform were emphasized to offset charges of extrava-
gance and corruption. Popukr rights were to be protected against spe-
cial privilege; favoritism to contractors and speculators was denounced.
The crux of the program was naturally the slavery discussion. This
issue, the Constitution in all seriousness maintained, was dead and must
not be revived. The Cincinnati platform and the Dred Scott decision
had settled it by denying the extreme claims. The Republican conten-
tion that Congress could meddle with slavery was wrong; the Dred
Scott decision declared this form of property could be held in the com-
mon territories by virtue of the Fifth Amendment. Congressional
legislation to protect it there was unnecessary; and it was dangerous
to seek, because of the controversy it would raise.
The remedy was not a new law but recourse to the federal courts. If
any man found his property rights in danger in the territories, all he
need do was to apply to the federal courts for protection. These courts,
appointed by the Democratic authorities in Wasnington, would be
backed up if necessary by federal troops in enforcing decrees and writs.
Therefore why agitate, why raise issues when judicial protection was